THE  THEORY  OF  GENRES

moralists have frowned upon the perversity, or at least the
frivolousness, of those who could seek pleasure in untruth.
Religion, science, the State, business, all, in their several de-
grees, deal with realities and deserve the attention of a
righteous and sober mind. But lies, however pleasing, are un-
worthy. The Puritans frowned upon romances as well as upon
plays ^ and the tradition they established is not completely lost
even today; we have met worthy persons proud of the fact
that they had never read a work of fiction. The Jansenists,
those Puritans within the Catholic Church, rebuked young
Racine for reading such a dangerous work as Theagenes and
CharideSy a Greek romance of the third century.1 Curiously
enough, this prohibition seldom included VergiPs JEneidy which
has so many elements of romance. Jean Jacques Rousseau
affected to consider fiction as a deadly peril to innocence: "No
pure girl," he wrote in the Preface of his New Heloisey "has
ever read a novel. ... A girl who, in spite of my warning,
should read a single line of this book, must be considered as
ruined. . . ." 2 It would be wise not to take the solemn ranting
of Jean Jacques too tragically j still, he was only adding a touch
of absurd exaggeration to the Calvinistic severity of Geneva,,
his birthplace.

But, if there is an aura of wickedness about fiction, there is
also a very high, perhaps an excessive, degree of prestige. Not
only do works of fiction, as a rule, outsell all others, but they
alone are considered truly creative. A fictionist is a genuine au-
thor j a critic is at best a dignified parasite. A young man, for a
book of promising but crude short stories, or for a turgid, cha-
otic, vociferous novel, will reach a position in the literary world
that historians and philosophers seldom achieve in a lifetime.
The Last Puritan brought to George Santayana all the obvious
rewards that thirty volumes of delicately nebulous philosophy

xBy Heliodorus; also known as JEMopcai a very curious work.

2 He pursues, with semi-conscious humor: "But let her not blame the book
for her ruinj the harm had been done already. So, if she starts, she might
as well go through with it: she no longer has anything to lose."